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THE ECONOMIC POSITION OF THE AMERI- 
CAN NEGRO 

The Special Committee of this Association on the 
Economic Position of the Negro begs leave to submit 
the following report as a report of progress : 

The committee was constituted in the hope that its 
members, two of whom were then connected with the 
Census Bureau, might aid in the presentation or inter- 
pretation of the important statistical results of the 
Twelfth Census bearing upon the economic position of 
the negro. These results have all been published, 
the last volume and one of the most important, that 
on Occupations, having appeared during the year 1904. 
The Census Bureau has also brought together substan- 
tially all its information upon the negro in the United 
States in a bulletin of more than 300 pages, about one- 
third of it being explanatory or interpretative text. As 
three of the five members of your committee assisted in 
the preparation of that bulletin and as a copy of it has 
been mailed by the Census Bureau to each member of 
the Council of this Association, it will be treated as a 
part of our report. 

The economic position of the negro is indicated by 
the occupations followed as a means of obtaining a 
livelihood, and in obtaining a livelihood the family is 
a more significant unit than the individual. For this 
reason an effort has been made by your committee to 
estimate the approximate number of families mainly 
supported by each important occupation. In doing so 
they have hazarded the following assumptions : 

I. That the income of a negro family is earned 
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mainly by the male member or members at least 16 
years of age, and that the earnings of children under 16 
years of age of either sex and of women are only sup- 
plementary. This assumption is admitted to be sub- 
ject to a wide margin of error. In many negro fami- 
lies in which one or more female members are engaged 
in laundry work or go out to service but sleep at home 
and in which the adult male members work at agricul- 
ture or at unskilled and irregular labor, the women earn 
the main income. In many others the men have died 
or deserted and the women are the only breadwinners. 
But if there is any man in the family, some occupation, 
even though it be in reality a nominal one, is usually 
reported for him. Notwithstanding these sources of 
error, the assumption must be nearer the truth than its 
converse and one of the two must be made if any such 
estimate as we have attempted is to be ventured. The 
effect of this error upon the following figures would be 
to make the estimated numbers too large for families 
supported by agriculture and by various sorts of unskilled 
labor of men, and too small for families supported by 
laundry work and domestic service. 

2. That all male negro servants (excluding waiters) 
live in the families of their employers, or if living in 
their own families were the subsidiary rather than the 
main support of the family. 

3. That all negro males under 16 years of age report- 
ing gainful occupations are members of negro families 
deriving their main income from some other source 
than these children. 

4. That the 686,000 male farmers, planters and over- 
seers include all the males at least 16 years of age 
working in the 758,000 negro farm families, the differ- 
ence in these two numbers being substantially equal to 
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the number of negro women reported as operating 
farms. 

5. That the 1,586,000 males engaged in gainful oc- 
cupations, exclusive of children under 16 years of age 
and servants, because these classes were returned prob- 
ably in the families of their parents or employers, and 
exclusive also of the male negroes operating farms, were 
evenly distributed among the 1,075,000 negro families 
other than farm families, giving about 15 male negro 
bread-winners at least 16 years of age to each 10 families. 

6. That of the 464,000 male negroes returned as 
" laborers " without further indication of their occupa- 
tion, all who lived in the rural districts or outside of 
places having at least 2,500 inhabitants (a number esti- 
mated at 250,000) were agricultural laborers, and 
should be transferred from the class of domestic and 
personal service to that of agricultural pursuits. 

By the aid of assumptions, of which the preceding 
are the most important, the approximate number of 
negro families supported mainly by each great class of 
occupations and by each of the leading specific occupa- 
tions has been estimated as follows : 

Estimated Number op Negro Families Supported Mainly by 
SPECiEiED Class or Sub-class oe Occupations, and Per Cent. 
Distribution, for Continental United States : 1900. 



Class or sub-class of occupations. 



Total ^ 

Agricultural pursuits 

Operating a farm 

Agricultural laborers 

Other agricultural pursuits 

Domestic and personal service (ex- 
clusive of servants) 

Manufacturing and mechanical 
pursuits . 

Trade and transportation 

Professional service 



Estimated number 0/ 
negro families sup- 
ported mainly by 
class or sub-class of 
occupations: igoo. 


Per cent, distri- 
bution : igoo. 


1,833.759 

1.334. 159 

758,463 

549.303 

26,393 






lOO.O 

72.8 

41.4 
30.0 

1.4 


185,993 






10. 1 


158,742 

133.507 

21,358 






8.6 

7-3 
1.2 
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Estimated Number of Negro Famiues Supported Mainiy 
BY Specified Occupations, for Continental United States: 
1900. 

Estimated number of 
negro families sup- 
Occupation, ported mainly^ by 

specified occupations : 

ICiOO. 

Draymen, hackmen, teamsters, etc 44,328 

Steam railroad employees 37,034 

Miners and quarrymen 23,792 

Saw and planing mill employees 21,706 

Porters and helpers (in stores, etc.) : 18,467 

Waiters 17,085 

Carpenters and joiners 14,203 

Barbers and hairdressers i2,74o 

Clergymen 10,417 

To illustrate how these figures were obtained, there 
were 15,364 male negro clergymen reported. The table 
shows that this occupation is estimated to have furnished 
the main income for 10,417 families. The difference is 
due to the fact that, after excluding on one side the 
farm families and on the other the male farmers and the 
servants, there are only two-thirds as many negro 
families to be supported as there are negro males at least 
16 years of age in all occupations. If the estimate for 
clergymen is approximately correct, it would mean that 
in one-third of the cases the occupation was a subsidiary 
one to the individual, his main income coming from 
some other source, or a principal one to the individual 
but a subsidiary one to the family, its main income 
coming from some other members. In certain occu- 
pations, like that of clergyman, the assumption must 
be far from the truth, but the series of numbers ob- 
tained by its aid is believed to furnish a better 
clue than any others to the main sources of a 
livelihood on which negro families now depend and to 
their relative importance. Thus the census figures 
show that 54 per cent, of all negro workers and 58 per 
cent, of the male negro workers are engaged in agri- 
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cultural pursuits. These figures show that probably 73 
per cent, of the negro families are supported mainly by 
agriculture. For reasons already given we believe that 
this is an outside estimate but much nearer the facts 
than the per cent, derived from the unadjusted figures 
of the census. 

It is the opinion of your committee that the census 
farm returns furnish a better basis for estimating the 
total accumulated wealth possessed by the negroes in 
1900 than is found in the only other source that has 
been used, namely, the assessor's returns for a few 
Southern States. The Census Bureau's estimate is I200,- 
000,000 for the value (i) of the farms, live-stock and 
implements on the farms owned and operated by negroes, 
and (2) of the live-stock on the farms rented by negroes. 
This should be increased by (3) the farm property 
owned by negroes and rented by them either to negroes 
or to whites, and also by (4) the farm property other 
than live-stock owned by negro farm tenants. It should 
be decreased by (i) the various unknown liabilities 
against this property in the hands of whites and by (2) 
the value of the live-stock of negro tenants which is 
owned by white landlords. It is the belief of your com- 
mittee that the subtractions would at least equal the 
additions and that $200,000,000 may be deemed an out- 
side estimate of the net value of the accumulated 
property owned by negro farmers. Indeed it seems to 
lis probable that this estimate would be large enough to 
include also the wealth owned by the 550,000 families 
-of agricultural laborers. In other words, we believe 
that the total property held by these families is not 
greater than the legal claims held by whites against 
negro farm property plus the proportion of the #50,000,- 
000 worth of live-stock on the farms of negro tenants 
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which is owned by whites, of neither of which is any 
accoimt taken in the estimate of the Census Bureau. 

If this be granted, then the further assumption may 
be ventured that the other 500,000 negro families in the 
United States are no better off on the average in the 
matter of accumulated wealth than are the i y^ million 
families occupied in agricultural pursuits. On that 
assumption the total accumulated wealth of negro fami- 
lies in 1900 was in the neighborhood of #275,000,000. 

An inquiry into the value of the property held by 
negro churches in 1890 gave as a result #26,600,000. 
As the negro population of the United States increased 
between 1890 and 1900 by 18 per cent, and the number 
of negro churches only about two-thirds as fast, the 
value of property held by negro churches can hardly 
be supposed to have increased during the decade by 
more than 20 per cent. In that case the value of such 
property in 1900 was approximately #32,000,000. The 
legal claims against it owned by whites cannot be esti- 
mated. Nor does your committee see any way in 
which, the amount of property, other than family or 
church property, held by negroes can be approximated. 

The evidence in hand leads your committee to the 
conclusion that the accumijlated wealth of the negro 
race in the United States in 1900 was approximately 
#300,000,000 and probably neither less than #250,000,- 
000 nor more than #350,000,000. 

Walter F. Willcox, 
W. E. B. Du Bois, 
H. T. Newcomb, 
W. Z. Ripley, 
A. H. Stone. 



